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In view of the cumulative effect of the two war
periods, it now seems appropriate to include among
British institutions the three techniques which the
State is already applying to peacetime industrial
organization. The first of these, made possible by the
introduction of tariffs in 1932, is the Statutory Plan.
In the case of agriculture, and to a much smaller
extent in the cotton and coal industries, the principle
has been adopted of giving the force of law to arrange-
ments made by a majority of the producers of a given
commodity, which ensure a remunerative price in the
home market (hence the dependence upon a tariff) and
may at the same time be expected to benefit the con-
sumer by encouraging scientific methods of production
and a regular flow of supplies. In agriculture the out-
standing immediate effect was certainly to raise prices,
but a summary of the powers given under the principal
Act (1933) may show that the system is also designed
for efficiency, towards which the Ministry of Agricul-
ture will exert steady pressure.
Any persons who satisfy the Minister that they are
substantially representative of the producers of an agri-
cultural product in a given area (either the whole or a part
of Great Britain) may submit a scheme for regulating the
marketing of the product in that area. The scheme must
provide for a register of producers, for a vote to be taken
whether the scheme is to stay in force, for the constitution
of a Board, for fines, and arbitration in cases of dispute,
for establishing a fund by contributions from the pro-
ducers, and for borrowing, lending, or guaranteeing
money. The Board may buy, sell, advertise, transport,
grade, or manufacture the product, and may organize
statistics, researches, education, co-operation, or inspec-
tion. Two or more Boards which market both a primary